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My Lord, 

To your Lordship, as Visitor of Shrewsbury 
School, I respectfully present the following cor- 
respondence. 

An anonymous slanderer has forced me into 
a degrading contest — a contest in which victory 
brings no honour, though defeat would have been 
full of disgrace. In such a contest personal 
interests would not have induced me to engage, 
engaged in it as guardian of the credit and 
welfare of the School, and in vindication of 
calumniated friends and colleagues. 

Your Lordship will perceive that the 
anonymous writer has used two facts to colour his 
charge, the rest of his letter being mere invention. 
These two facts, moreover, are quite unconnected 
with each other. 

(1.) The first is, the religious defection of a 
boy who was lately a member of the School. The 
particulars of this case are given in my second 
letter, to which I beg leave to refer your Lordship 
in justification of the School and myself upon 
this head. To those who are unacquainted 







with the theory and practice of Public Schools 
my statement may possibly appear defective in 
one point. It may be said that a stricter 
vigilance might have prevented the hoy's 
visits to the priest. I need not tell spur 
Lordship, that no Head Master of a Foundation 
School can depart very far from the general 
routine of English Public Education without a 
degree of risk and responsibility from which the 
boldest spirit might well shrink. Under this 
routine, no Muster can deprive his pupils of that 
amount of liberty, which constitutes their moral 
trial, and is therefore, by its very nature, 
liable to be misused : neither can he exercise that 
incessant surveillance and that power of search, 
which alone could prevent boys from obtaining, 
possessing, and perusing improper writings of any 
kind. All he can do is — to employ the greater 
part of their time — to require their presence at 
slated intervals — to supply them with the means 
of innocent amusement and exercise in their 
leisure-hours — to prescribe their bounds, and to 
treat any departure from them as an offence 
against discipline — to instruct and admonish them 
collectively, and, as occasions arise, individually — 

I to offer himself as their friend and adviser in all 
that concerns their spiritual and temporal welfare 
— to reward and punish — to stimulate and deter. 
I cannot charge myself with having wilfully 
neglected any of these preservative measures : of 




human error arid infirmity in applying lliem I am 
only too conscious. As respects the boy io 
question, he was reported to me more than once 
on the penal list as being out of bounds. I 
punished him, according to my usual practice, by 
abridgment of bis liberty. More than this was 
not called for, because his moral character was free 
from reproach or suspicion. My own opinion 
was, that he went to see a rairiiiy in the town, 
with whom I knew him to be wejl acquainted. 
And even towards the close of the half-year, when 
I had learnt something of his visits (o ihe Romish 
place of worship, I did not (while talcing measures 
to stop the practice) attribute them to anything 
more than his taste for music. Your Lordship 
will perceive many reasons why I could not 
suspect a boy of sixteen, in the Fifth Form, of 
meditating apostacy from the faith of his parents, 
of visiting a priest by stealth, and receiving from 
him Romish books. But indeed I am sorry to 
say I had a very strong reason for supposing bim 
at the time faithfully attached to our own Church. 
I have intimated, my Lord, that a Public 
School is to be regarded as a stage of moral trial 
for boyhood, guarded indeed by a discipline which 
is designed and directed to suggest and foster 
whatever is good, to repel and repress all that is 
evil: — but still a stage of moral trial. And while 
it is as true now as it ever was, and will be to the 
end of time, that the imagination of man's natural 
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heart is evil from his youth, and that foolishness 
is bound in the heart of a child, it is also true, that 
temptations increase with the growth of population 
and luxury, that they are now, therefore, more 
abundant than ever, and that in like proportion 
the moral trial of the young is severer and more 
perilous. Pocket-money is, generally, larger than 
it used to he, objects of luxury, for the most part, 
cheaper. Newspapers, for instance, of every 
character — novels and romances of all sorts — may 
be had for a few pence : while the post now 
furnishes a cheap and ready transit for these 
means of corruption, as well as for any other 
" intellectual poison " which the enemies of the 
Church or of religion itself may choose to 
circulate. And your Lordship knows how many 
they are, and how bold they have waxed, who 
have an evil will at our Zion. Meanwhile Oscott, 
Stonyhurst, Maynooth, shelter their pupils alike 
from the veering winds of doctrine, and the 
vanities and temptations of the world, and train 
them to a close walk with the ordinances of 
religion. Without recommending that extreme of 
strictness, whieh commonly defeats its own object, 
and, by abolishing trial, negatives virtue, or 
that rigid ceremoniousness, which endangers 
spirituality and sincerity of worship, if it does not 
react against faith itself, we may still find much 
room to apply the adage — " fas est et ab hoste 
doceri." I humbly offer these few observations. 
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as evidence, founded upon experience, to wise men, 
who will judge what I say. System or plan I 
have none to propose. I have no time for 
planning and system-building. My duty and 
my endeavour is, lo work for the best under the 
existing system; and to watch, as far as I am 
able, over those entrusted to my care, as one that 
must give account. But if I should live to behold 
a time when the Grammar Schools of England shall 
form one grand and compact system of education, 
under the guardianship of the State,- under the 
direction and oversight of the Church, employing 
mainly the same discipline, using the same 
elementary books, and fed by the same preparatory 
schools, I shall have seen a day bright with the 
promise of learning revived, patriotism enlarged, 
virtue invigorated, faith purified and strengthened ; 
and I shall rejoice in common with all who love 
their country and their kind. These are no times 
for the nice and trivial and icy respects which 
governed the policy of preceding generations. 
*' Quieta non movere"— is always, even in its best 
application, the maxim of timidity, and often that 
of private self-interest or public shortsightedness. 
There is a homely English proverb, of an opposite 
tenour, at least equally entitled to the respect of 
statesmen and legislators. And, if history has 
established one truth more surely than another, it 
is the seeming paradox, that the enemies of timely 
change are the best friends of resolution. 
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Your Lordship will not mistake the tendency 
of my remarks. Whatever is in itself good, is the 
better for being old. The general theory of 
English Public Education — the Grammar School 
sytein — I admire and love, and, deeming it wise* 
and excellent, I admire and love it. the' mora for, 
being hallowed by ancient usage. It is only inits : 
practical working that I wish to see it improved, 
and accommodated. to greatly altered times. The 
establishment. of, some high and common authority 
for the regular control, visitation, and examination 
of Grammar Schools, considered as nurseries of 
the Church — this is what I venture to suggest in 
the general, without offering any more specific plan. 
Masters should be relieved, on leading points, 
from disciplinal legislation, and confined mainly to 
the executive duties of tuition and instruction: 
they should be immediately responsible to the 
high authority I speak of, and entitled to resort to 
it for counsel and support in cases of difficulty and 
importance ; their emoluments should be less 
dependent than they now are upon public favor : 
preparatory schools should be organized upon 
similar principles, and in diie relation to the 
higher schools : grammars and other primers 
suited to the preseat state of philological science 
should be maturely and diligently prepared by- 
appointed persons, and sanctioned for common use : 
hoys at school should be distinguishable by their 
dress, and the discipline of Foundation Schools 





should be protected by legislative enactment 
against. oil persons prompting, aiding, and abetting 
its violation. The last provision at least might 
be made with advantage, if no:hing more were 
done. A. false charge of corrupting the Athenian 
youth' i sufficed for the capital coudemnation of 
bimiiwhom the DdpliH; oracle had pronounced the 
wisest of men. Surely, a summary punishment 
by fine, upon conviction, is not too i severe for 
those, who, whether for gain or any other purpose, 
lie in wait to corrupt the morals or the faith of 
our English youth, in the course of their public 
education'? Let it not be supposed, because I 
mention these things, that I have more cause to 
complain of them than others in a like situation. 
Such is by no means the case. My exertions 
here have been blessed with success beyond my 
hopes : and whatever crosses I have met with — 
fewer, probably, and lighter than those of many 
similarly placed — have been so clearly for my good, 
as to make it almost too easy to be thankful. I 
write in no complaining, rather in a cheerful, spirit. 
All there is of good and wise and noble in our 
Public Education, I rejoice in : by strengthening 
its discipline f wish, amidst the changes of society, 
to maintain its principles : I wish to remove, as 
far as may be, every external obstacle to the success 
of a work, which, in our fallen state, will always 
be, even at the best, as supreme in difficulty as 
it is unrivalled in importance. 
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Two things it may be proper to add by way 
of explanation. First — that ray suggestions do not 
involve the oversight of Grammar Schools by any- 
other than Church authority, or on any other than 
Church principles, or as regarding them in any 
other character than as' seminaries of the Church. 
Secondly — that they do not involve a supersession 
of any of the powers now exercised by local bodies 
of Trustees, in respect to the management, receipt, 
and application of charitable iunds. For my own 
part, supported as 1 have been, in the most 
handsome manner, on every possible occasion, by 
the Trustees of Shrewsbury School, I have the 
strongest reason to desire the maintenance of their 
authority. Hut their powers are, as in most 
cases, confined to local purposes : my suggestions 
have a national scope. 

(2.) The second fact adduced by the 
anonymous writer to colour his slander is a 
passage, which he quotes, without the explanatory 
context, from a seimon on "the Holy Eucharist," 
preached in St. Chad's Church, and published, by 
the Rev. William Linwood, one of your Lordship's 
clergy, and a Master in Shrewsbury School. 
From this passage the writer would have it 
inferred that Mr. Linwood holds the Romish error 
ofTransubstantiation. Mr. Linwood has declared, 
in a preface to the second edition of his sermon, 
as he had stated to me in private conversation, 
that he asserts only the doctrine of " the Real 






Presence, not by physical change of substance, 
but mysteriously anil sacramentally, yet really, 
after a divine and spiritual manner," as held by 
the Bishops and Divines of the English Church, 
-wiiOse authorities he proceeds to quote. On this 
part or ihe subject it would be highly improper in 
me to B8J more, considering the relation in which 
Mr- Lin-wood stands to your Lordship. To his 
rare foaming and excellent character, as a Master 
in the School, 1 have borne 1 my willing, though 
imneedcd, testimony. I shall therefore do no 
more than call your Lordship's attention to the 
declaration of the several masters, stating that 
they consider their share in the religious in- 
struction of the School to be, immediately, a 
trust from me: while I have declared, that I 
regard myself as responsible for that instruction : — 
responsible to the Church, from which I receive 
the trust, and, directly, to your Lordship, as my 
Visitor. 

In illustration of my own principles of 
public education, I have appended to this 
correspondence the Address presented to me in 
March last, with a portion of my Reply : and also 
a list of the religious books now used in 
Shrewsbury School. A careful ex a mi nation of 
those books will ' shew, that our theological 
instruction is in strict unison wilh the principles 
of the Reformed (essentially Catholic, accidentally- 
Protestant) Church of England. With a view to 




silence calumny once and for ever on this subject, 
I have further appended an extract from my 
sermon on the Romish controversy, which sets 
my own principles in the clearest light. And, if, 
to assent very cordially to your Lordship's primary 
Charge, as well as to the remarks which appear 
in the lately published Charges of the Bishop of 
Winchester and the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, be to favour the peculiar doctrines of the 
Oxford Tracts, then may I be considered a favourer 
of those doctrines: — but not otherwise, 

Earnestly praying that your Lordship's life 
and health may long be preserved for the benefit 
uir Diocese and of the Church, 

I have the honour to be, 

J 
My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most dutiful and 



attached servant, 
BENJ. H. KENNEDY, 



, 



Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 



weaken or ilea troy in the minds" of his pupils " an abhorrence 
of idolatry and superstition, and a love of the pure worship 
of God in spirit and in truth." 

My friend Mr. Linwood is, to my knowledge, the only 
one of my colleagues who holds what (for want of a clearer 
and better term) I must be allowed to call extreme High 
Church opinions.* For my own part, I cannot approve of all 
the expressions in the passage which " Salop iensis," with the 
usual quicksightedness of malice, lias selected from the 
sermon preached by Mr. Linwood (as curate of St. Chad's 
Church) on the Holy Eucharist. But, having conversed with 
Mr. Linwood about the sermon, I can safely say that he meant 
to assert nothing more than that doctrine (of the real presence 
of Christ in the Sacrament after an ineffable manner) which 
prevailed in the Church from the Apostolic age until obscured 
by the gross and pernicious error of tran substantiation ; and 
which, having been restored by the Reformers, has been ever 
maintained within the Anglican Church. But, be this as it 
may, I have connected Mr. Linwood with Shrewsbury School, 
not as a theologian, but as one of the best scholars, aud (let 
me add) as one of the most upright and single-minded men it 
has ever been my lot to know. I, for one, will be a party to 
no system of proscription and persecution within the pale of 
the Church of England, from whatever quarter proceeding, 
and against whatever opinions directed. Jf Mr. Linwood has 
erred, he is open to the legitimate censure of his bishop : he 
appears under no false colours — he writes under no anonymous 



I, and I alone, am responsible for the theological 
instruction in Shrewsbury School. The books used arc 
selected by me, and any person may know what they are. 

* I am n» little satisfied with this phrase as any of my readers can be ; 
tut divisions of opinio us within the Church, are ai yet, happily, not easy to 
bo defined. The phrase is hardly just to Mr. Linwood, u there are exiuentiy 
many Churchmen whole opinions are carried to a much higher extreme than 
his. The doctrines he has published are those which have at all limes been 
held within the Church, and by some other most munreod divines. 
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The sermons in the school chapel are preached by me only. 
And now I beg to ask your anonymous correspondent whether 
I am one of the three masters whom he believes to hold "the 
new opinions?" 

I shall have to trouble you with another letter respecting 
the case of a boy alluded to "by " Salopiensjs," a case much 
to be regretted in iUelf, but frivolous as respects your 
correspondent's argument. 

For the present, I remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 



BENJ. H. KENNEDY, D.D. 

Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 



Shrewsbury, Dec. 29, 1841. 



I proceed to notice the case mentioned by " SaIopiensis ( " 
that of a boy lately a member of Shrewsbury School, 
who has proiessed an inclination to Eomanism. It is with 
the utmost degree of pain aud reluctance that I am obliged 
to make public mention of the errors and foibles of a pupil, 
and I do so only in justice to the school, and because a public 
explanation has been so pointedly forced upon me as to be 
no longer a matter of option. 

The boy alluded to was a boarder in the house of the 
second Master. He came to the school in 1839, at the age of 
fifteen, and remained only two years, being in the fifth form 
the whole of the time. His general conduct was good and 
pleasing before his delusion. His abilities and acquirements 
were moderate ; nevertheless, by patient exertion aud docility, 
he might have become a sufficient scholar. Unhappily, his 



g foible, vanity, led him to seek a shorter and easier 
road to distinction. In the town where he resides is a nunnery 
and Romish place of worship. Thither he resorted during 
his holidays (either drawn by curiosity or by IiJs love of music 1 , 
and there he contracted a taste for Homish ceremonies. Pie 
then took to reading controversial divinity, buying it with his 
pocket money or culling it from the newspapers, hi this Way 
his imagination became prepossessed in favour of Romish 
theology. In the course of the la§t , spring, he, for the 
first time, stealthily visited the Romish place of worship in 
Shrewsbury, and introduced himself to the priest, who, though 
knowing him to be a member ol this scheHU did not think it 
discreditable to receive his visits and supply him with Romish 
books. Though once or twice met out of bounds and punished 
accordingly, he managed for some time (by means which form 
the least creditable part of bis proceedings) to blind his masters 
respecting his views and conduct. These, however, were 
partly discovered and obviated before the summer holidays; 
and on his return home all was disclosed. 

I have thus stated the case as shortly and simply as 
I could. When your correspondent basely uses it as a weapon 
of attack upon the school, the facts refute him. The boy's 
delusion commenced in his own town. His visits to the priest 
here were the result of that delusion, stealthily made, in spite 
of as much vigilance as is consistent will) the strictest practice 
uf English Public .Schools. The intellectual poison he ob- 
inmed mu of his own seeking. His case is precisely analogous 
to that of a bey who flies from the plain and wholesome fare 
provided for him, and injures his health by the use of un- 
wholesome and indigestible food and inflaming drink. The 
religious hooks he used in school, besides the Bible mid Prayer 
Book, were the Greek Testament, the DiUe Narrative, Com- 
panion to the Bible, and Mr. James's Manual of Christian 
Doctrine. The sermons bfl hcaid in chapel were doctrinal 
and practical, Without mixture of controversy. If difficulties 
perplexed bis mind, he knew that he had free access either to 
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myselfor to Mr. Welldon, in whose house he boarded, a gentle- 
man whose jiiety and learning are justly appreciiited here, and 
who does not hold the extreme opinions in theology which 
*' Salopiensis" imputes to him. To Mr. Lin wood (from whose 
five published sermons your correspondent insidiously quotes 
the only passage which could give a colour to his slander) 
the hoy was not known by sight, not being in Ms department 
of instruction. 

I ought to add that the case is quite isolated. The 
other boys -were unacquainted with their school-iellow's 
visits to the priest, and if they knew that he had gone 
to the Bomish piJrcVof' -worship, they set it down to hia 
love pf mmrir.j and .made no serinns account of the matter. 
Under any circumstances, the boy was not likely to influence 
tribal — off me contrary, he wis laughed at, in boyish fashion, 
by his schoolfellows, for that prominent foible of vani'y, to 
which they agreed, with their masters, in ascribing his defection. 
I trust, too, they will join its in praying that he may become 
contritely convinced of the error he has committed in forsaking 
"the instruction of his father, and the law of his mother," 
without having any good apology to urge for so responsible 
an act of private judgment. 

I must repeat what I said in my letter of yesterday, 
that I consider myself alone answerable for the religious in- 
struction given in the school. I am perfectly certain that 
none of my colleagues would, in their several classes, teach 
any views which they had reaaon to think at variance with mine. 

My sentiments on the Romish controversy are already 
before the world in a sermon preached last year at Rilston. 
I have no new opinions to profess; nor will I make myself 
a partv to the lamentable controversies of the day. inflamed, 
as I doubt" Wot they are, by the Jesuit and the Infidel, for the 
ftirUierarttS 'Of their Unholy designs.* My office as an ordained 

* r cann-t SetleVe (hut many of ihs anonymous letters in the public 
piurtiOfllli...]..^...] Hitlers an- uriueii. as ihn pi„f,-ii, l,y churchmen, mireh 
tni bYcr-iMTiiu-LL. |, twins i , ,„» ibit no dergjinan oiitlit lo protect, bis 
»tilui» uy »*ijii j LuouipiibliBatiun from UwOMrtfea of Ills Bishop and of the 
Church. 
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minister of Chris's Church, the authority given me by the 
University, of Cambridge to teach in theology, and the station 
I hold as master of a scliool founded by the pious Edward VI. 
tor the promotion of sound learning and religious education, 
according to the doctrine end discipline of the Reformed 
Church of England, ought to be a sufficient warrant for the 
soundness of my teaching. If they are not, I am amenable to 
my visitor, the Bishop of Lichlield, to whose judgment I 
dutifully submit myself. 

* . . | * .« . ■.* • 

I remain, Sir, yaursobudien^H.mioJI hD oi 

BEN'fc II. KENNEDY, D.D. 

v.lmry .School. 
■ 
■ 

■ 
■ 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE STANDARD. 

Dec. 29, 1811. 

Sib, 
My attention was called this morning toa letter in your 
journal of Monday evening, signed "Salopinnsis," quoting 
two passages from a sermon of which I am;. iho author, and 
insinuating that I am " a propagator of erroneous aud strange 
doctrines. ' A person who can assume au anonymous 
appellation in order to make au attack so pointedly personal 
neither deserves, nor would, have received, a reply, were it not 
for the reflection winch he . endeavours to cast upon the noble 
institution with which I have the honor, to bs GC#ngctfld. 

I utterly abhor aud detest the practice ol making the 
public prints a vehicle for religious controversy. '1 he sermon 
slluded to will, I trust, with another on " Baptismal 
_ JRegeneratbn," be published in a few days. To tins, and the 
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authorities there cited, (which should have been more tullei- 
and more explicit had I anticipated these attacks,) I may refer 
such as are competent to judge how i'ar the statements therein 
contained may tend to induce any one " to abandon that 
reason with which God has blessed him;'' but I must have 
stronger molivcs than a desire to satisfy " Salopiensis"' before 
I shall introduce any discussion on such mysterious and awful 
topics into the columns of a newspaper. 

With the remarks iu the tetter which do not. refer to 
myself I have nothing to do; although it is clear that 
• ; Sulopiensis" is either ignorant of, or wilfully misrepresents, 
the eircum stan ces atlemiing the case of the boy to whom he 
alludes. As regards myself, I take leave to say, that my own 
lectures are, with one single exception, strictly of a clussical, 
and not at all of a theological character, and that I have on no 
occasion endeavoured " to weaken or destroy in the minds of 
our youth an abhorrence of idolatry and superstition. "' 

I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

WILLIAM LINW00D, 

Curate of St. Chad's, Shrewsbury. 



[Dr. Kennedy had occasion to write a third 
letter to the Editor of the Standard, which, being 
wholly on private matters, and throwing no light 
on the question at issue, is not here reprinted. 
A passage in that letter gave rise to the two 
which follow.] 




editor of the salopian jovrnai,, 

Sib, 

By the kindness of Dr. Kennedy, I am permiltfct, 
through the medium of your journal, to obviate a misconcep- 
tion Which mav possibly be (Tented by /some parts of the late 
espondence on the subject of Shrewsbury Schools: 
namely, that whilst acting as one of the Masters in that 
establishment, I had rushed with unseemly haste into the field 
of public religions con trovers v. This, I beg to state, is not 
the case. The publication of the sermons which I have laid 
before the world, as curate of St. Chad s (and" which hare 
nothing to tlo with my position as a master in the School), 
was the result of circumstances alone. The "Four Sermons 
on the Catholic Church," were announced by me, and intended 
merely to be preached, but being thought too argumentative 
for general hearers, were printed instead, for the fulfilment of 
my promise. The Sermon on the Holy Eucharist, which has 
formed so prominent a feature in the coarse attack of 
" Salopieusis," was printed only because I knew that its 
expressions had been misrepresented by some, and misunder- 
stood by others, I agree with Dr. Kennedy in thinking that 
controverted subjects (alas! that they should have become bo) 
need not often be discussed in public ; but I beg to say, as 
respects myself, that I deferred doing so as long as I could, 
and that it was not until the end of a year's regular ministra- 
tions that I brought forward any doctrinal statements on the 
subject of the Sacraments ; at which period, having reason 
moreover to apprehend that I might not be able, through 
indisposition, to continue my clerical engagements, in addition 

I to my scholastic charge, T tell that my ministry would not be 
complete were I wholly to omit them. Whilst fully alive to 
the importance of experience in these things, my hope that 1 
may not, like Still in gfleet, have reason essentially to alter any 
views I may have set forth, is founded on the conviction that 
they are not my opinion*, but (if rightly understood) the 
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unalterable doctrines of the Holy Catholic Church, ami a* 
auch alone I have propounded them, as her minister. 

I ant, Sir, 
\ our most humble Servant, 

WILLIAM LINWOOI), 

Curate ef'St. ChwTi, Shrewsbury. ; 

Jan 181'' 
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The School, Jan. 3, 1842! 












My dear Mn. Li swoop, 
I deeply regret that anything i have said should have 
given you a moment' a uneasiness. Certainly nothing «■ 
farther from my wish. As a general rule, I cannot unsay what 
I said in my thud letter to the Stamhird. But every rule has 
its exceptions ; and, after your statement, I may not douht 
that your case is among them. At all events, I could hav< 
right to find fault with you for publishing your sermons ; 
I do not wish to he considered as having done so, If any 
young clergyman is justified by the highest moral and 
intellectual qualifications in preaching and writing upon the 
deepest things of divinity, you are he. And it is no slight 
testimony to tlie general character of your five published 
sermons, that the unhappy person, who undertook the office 
of stabbing you in the dark, vras able to fix on one passage 
only, as capable of giving a colour to his accusation, 
authority tiffer greater weight than I has spoken of your 
sermons on '" the Catholic Church" as ' very able.' And, 
though my own views of that doctrine are in some respects 
more modified than yours, I must bear you witness that you 
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are in nowise chargeable with the great 'offence' of the 
present day, that of appearing to explain away the 39 Articles, 
and to break down the fences which protect tbf Church of 
England from the corrupt theology of Trent. You cannot 
suppose I imagine or wish that you should ever abandon any 
doctrine of the ' Holy Catholic Church.' The only questions 
at all tiijtes roust, be — first, wliaJt its doctrines are, and next, 
how they practically modify "each other. And it is this 
practical modification of one truth by another, which I 
conceive that growth in age and m study, not of books only, 
but also of men and things, facilitates in any mind which at 
the same time "grows " in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ." Many illustrations of this 
principle occur to me : hut this is neither the time nor the 
place to introduce them. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Liuwood. 

With the highest respect and regard, 
Your's most sincerely, 

BENJ. H. KENNEDY. 



TO THE REV. 13. H. KENNEDY, D.D. 

January, 1842. 

Dbae Dr. Kennedy, 
We, whose names are undersigned, Masters of Shrews- 
y School, have seen with astonishment and indignation, in 
e Standard newspaper, an anonymous attack Upon ourselves 
d the School, asserting that some of us arc holders of "new 
inions," of " erroneous and strauge doctrines," aa ^ further 
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insinuating that we " would endeavour to weaken, and destroy 
in the mind of youth an abhorrence of idolatry and super- 
stition/' &c. • * r ,-l ,. :J 
We declare, each for himself, that these qharg^Sj-apd 
insinuations are, all and severally, false. The religion^ ^opkp 
of the School are selected by you, and we have used ijp Q$#rs. 
And, in any necessary explanations of the text, wp J^ay^^ta^gbt 
according to the formularies of .our beloved Chnrcl^ f a4^riftg 
alike to her services and^r articles,, We,cpn^i^er{ I oi^5 ; sJpjaf« 
iii the religious instruction of^the School to r be; a, .trus* ffcon* 
you, and we should feel it, our duty tq resign our several offices 
rather than teach any principles which we believed to be at 
variance with yours. 

We are, 



i ■ : ' i ». 



i. i r. 
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Dear Dr. Kennedy, 
■' r - Your's very sincerely, 

JAMES IND WELLDON, M.A. Clerk, 

Second Master. 

JOHN MORT WAKEFIELD, M.A. Clerk. 

JOHN WILLIAM HALL, M.A. Clerk. 

WILLIAM LINWOOD, M.A. Clerk. 

ALFRED T. PAGET, B.A. Clerk. 

THOMAS EVANS, B.A. 



TO THE REV. DJl. KENNEDY, 

READ MASTER OF THE SHREWSBURY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Catholic Chapel House, Satqp y Jan. 18th, 1842. 



i .<■ ' <•• 
Rev. Sir, 



Circumstances, over which I have had no control, have 
prevented my giving earlier attention to a letter of yours, 




(.luted December 29th, 1841, is which you insinuate that it was 
discreditable in me to have given religions instruction to a 
member of the Shrewsbury (jmimrai- School. Yon also write 
in a contemptuous manner of me — of my Chapel — and my 
religion — and use expressions of an insulting nature, such as 
■' Romish'' — '" Romanism" — " intellectual puison," &c. &<-. 
Now, sir, though you deserve but little courtesy at my hands, 
and though the catholic church denies the validity of your 
ordination, vet I have not so far forgotten myself as to imitate 
your example, and to address you in an insulting or con- 
temptuous manner. I have never, sir, given you the slightest 
cause for your ungenerous attack. My duty obliges me, as 
you must well know, to give religions instruction to every one 
who applies to me, and you cannot suppose that I am to 
consider the observance of your rules (in which I am not 
concerned) as paramount to the conscientious discharge of my 
-duty. 

Let me BUppose that a Catholic were, under similar 
circumstances, to apply to you for instruction, I am convinced 
you woidd not refuse to give it. Besides, if you think it 
discreditable in me to do bo without consulting you on the 
subject, you must (to be consistent in your reasoning) censure 
the early cliristians for having acted in a similar manner ; you. 
must censure the Apostles for having done so against the 
stiictest injunctions of the Jewish council ; and you must 
also censure our common Redeemer for having instructed 
Nicodemus at night, through the fear of the Jews. 

To this conclusion, sir, your mode of reasoning will 
necessarily lead you. Let me beg of you, then, to recall your 
intemperate insinuation against me ; and when you speak of 
Catholics or their religion, do not give way to angry words of 
insult or abuse. Call us Catholics, or (if you like) Roman 
Catholics, as the law of the !and designates us. Surely your 
attempt, at all hazards, and in defiance of undeniable historical 
evidence, to arrogate to ycurself the name of Catholic, cannot 
deprive us of this glorious name, which, amidst the frowns as 




well as the smiles of this 
enjoyed. 

Whilst I deprecate your Liagmge in speaking of MU 
doctrine with regard (o the holy euchaxist, I observe * dam f e 
iu your belief since you delivered your Biltrox foetmv in 
1841). Itk a letter of yours, dated December 29th. 1S41, you 
seem to believe in "' a real presence after an me&hle MHRtS 
whereas, in 1S4U, you say "it is sorely in God's po^er to> 
impart the same benefit lo the faithful by the instrumentality 
of bread and nine, as by the real body and blood of Christ." 
How am I to understand this, sir * Is it i " sliding scale" of 
belief, to be regulated by times aftd places and circumstances, 
or a real change of belief since vou delivered, at Bilston, a 
lecture which has done us (without your intending it' real and 
substantial good " 

This lecture, rev. sir, I intend (with God's blessing) to 
analyze in my chapel ; for you must be aware that a public news- 
paper is not the fittest medium for controversial disputation. 

You will allow me, rev. sir, to say a word in reference to 
the motives you attribute to your scholar for his change of 
belief. Curiosity, you say, first led him to a Catholic place of 
worship. In answer, I will tell you, that many have "come to 
mock, and remained to pray." Again, you say he was led by 
the music. This, sir, is no grievous charge. I, for one, am 
not ashamed of the influence which music has in me ; and 
hardened, indeed, must the man be who is not moved by it. 
The great St. Austin acknowledges the influence which the 
Catholic music in the church at Milan had on his conversion, 
and the tears of repentance which it drew from him. 

There is a more weighty charge brought forward by you, 
when you license your pupil of the " besetting foible of 
vanity." Vanity, you must know, sir, is no slight foible, and 
it is a hard thing to accuse any one of it on mere surmise. I 
I'lnind you that "charity thinketh no evil," and I 
l not full you that there cannot be much vanity in 
tlit adoption of a periccii ted creed. 
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Had yon, rev. sir, but seriously reflected on Uoth sides of 
the question before you wrote your letter, you would have 
followed in the footsteps of your inueh respected predecessor, 
who; whilst instilling into the minds of those committed to his 
charge the principles of their ri'liyinu, (hexed Kline considera- 
tion for the ft*elings of those who differed from hiin fa belief 
whereas now, in defending vonrseif from a base and anonymous 
attack; you come forward to abuse and misrepresent the church 
from winch you assert that you derive your orders and com- 
mission to preach. 



■ 






1 have the honour to be, . 



Rev. Sir, 






■ 

■ 
Your obedient servant in Christ, 

EUGENE EG AN, Hiss. Ap. 

■ 

i — 



TO THE EEV. EL'GE 



U 



Ef.v. Sin, 

I shall not take advantage of the position in which you 
Hive phi!', 1 . yourself, by your conduct in regard to one of my 
pupils, to refuse "you the courtesy of a reply. If you have 
sinned, I do hot forget th;it I am myself a fellow -sinner. 

It does not become a person of liberal education and 
acquirements, such as I presume you are, ; to shelter himself 
from fair argument or just reproof behind an unfounded charge 
of contemptuous and iatmtirjg language, You enh hardly help 
knowing that neither have I intended to use such language 
towards you and those of your faith, nor have I used it. Had 
this been my intention, 1 might have called your faith Popery, 
yourselves Papists, and your place of worship a conventicle or 
meeting-house. Many persons would have couriered Q&& 



g fitter terms. But it was, is, and ever shall be my principle 
in controversy, to use those terms which, while they do not 
compromise niy own opinions, are least offensive to those oF 
the other side. Catholic, you know, I cannot call you, without 
virtually denying my own Catholicity, anil admitting myself to 
be a heretic and schismatic. Koman Catholic I should call 
you, if you were n subject of a country m communion with 
Home. But, as long as you, being a British subject, remain 
excommunicated from (he one Catholic Church of England, 1 
cannot call yon Catholic at all. I have, therefore, upon 
principle, ami without the slightest wish to insult you, hut 
-rather with a strong desire to be as courteous as possille, 
spoken of your place of worship as Ilomish, of yourselves as 
Komaiiists, and of your faith as Romanism. In so doing I 
have followed the example of an eminent prelate, towards 
whom you probably feel as much gratitude as you have shewn 
to other persons who have done their best to place you on a 
footing of civil equality with your countrymen. Archbishop 
Wliatelev, in his excellent work, entitled — "The Errors of 
Romanism traced to their origin in human nature," uses 
throughout the terms I have used, and I recommend the note 
on the subject to the serious consideration of all Churclimon, 
who follow the loose and foolish habit of calling those of your 
faith Catholics.* Now, sir, do you accuse Archbishop 

* Tlii; title of Catholics the Rouiatiisls claim, and apply lo themselves, 
.I merely as bcloiifuig lo them, [ami if t* nut denied llnu I hey arc a branch, 
ough a corrupt one, of lie universal or Catholic Chimm,) but a* distinctive, 
■nil peculiar to the members of tile Cliurch of Rome. And l'rolesiunts have 
usually, in language, conceited tbis claim. But, 1 thitik, ihil En so doing they 
manifest loo exclusively llm h innlesMicss of ti.e dove, and leave the wisdom 
of the aerpent entirely iviLh their opponents. It is urged, that llicso are 
offended at being sailed l'apisis; considering I lint as a term of reproach, by 
its being used only by their adsersaries. That I iniy not seem to seel a 
quarrel, 1 have gene roily avoided thai name: but lei us not be so weak as to 
imagine thai " Romania!," or any olhcv tille by which iliej can be properly 
designated, will ever fail, *£«■ it thali hate bcoome common, to be com- 
plained of as reproachful; or thai Lhey will ever acquiesce in any appellalinn 
which does nol imply a repruueh to wrttkes. Even the apparently neutral 






Whutuley of eonleruptOWIS and insulting language towards 
you? Anil is your accusation supported by your titular 
Arc !i bis hop, Dr. Murray, who sits at the same board of 
education with the Lord Primate 1? Surely, sir, it is no start 
contemptuous and insulting in me to refuse yon the title of 
"Catholic,"' and to deny the canonical validity of your 
mission, than it is in you to refuse me the same title, and to 
denjithe validity of my oniiiuuinn. \ou very well know the 
only question at issue between us is, — which of us is a true 
Catholic? which is the true member of that One, Holy. 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church, in which we decben our 
helief in the Apostles" and Nicene Creeds, and for which we of 
the Church oi' Eii^LikI pruy continually in the. collect " for 
all conditions of men T' It is therefore puerile or evasive in 
either of us, to charge the other with insult or lontompt in 









designation or " Members of [lie Church of Ron 
too confidently aspect (hem to adopt or acquiesce in ; nor is it unlikely Ibsl 
they may complain of it ns reproachful, should it over become their customary 
appellation among Protestants. Tor it implies i hat there arc other Churches, 
properly called Churches, besides the Church of Rome. We indeed are 
content to be designated as Members of the Church of England; and we 
regard them as belonging to a distinct Church, over which, though we censure 
it as corrupt, M claim no supremacy ; but they do not take a corresponding 
view of us : they do not regard us as const i luting any distinct Church, but as 
members— subjects, de jure, though rebellious subjects— of their Church. A 
name, therefore, which implies that there arc other Churches dislinct from 
theirs, contradicts one of their fundamental tenets : vii, that they, and they 
only, are faithful members of the one true Church. And this tenet they have 
embodied in the appellation they h»\e chosen fat themselves; which con- 
sequently implies, as I havosaid, a reproach to all other Christians. The tille 
of Catholic, when used as distinctive, implies the exclusion of all uthers from 
the character of loyal members of the NdatJ which Clin,! louuded — of "(he 
Holy Catholic Church, the Common ion of Saints," aa.it is expressed and 
explained in the Aposllcs' Creel : it implies, iu short, that all others are 

That the term Papist is a term of reproach, (though I da not insist on its 
being employed,) 1 can never admit. A " term of reproach" is Mi u-hicH 
implies something disyraccfttl in the opinion of the pnrtg In uhmn ii in 
applied. Thus, Heretic (in its ordinary, not perhaps in its etymological, 
*ense) implies the holding of some errrmeotu tenet; il is, consequently, > 




tiainc terms which are absolutely necessary for the expression 
of our respective opinions, and in refusing to use those which 
imply a virtual surrender of our own position. 

As for " intellectual poison," I should call any religious 
r by this name ; and I should expect you to do tbe. same 
according to your view. Jtindus 

You suppose you have discovered a change in my belief 
with respect to the doctrine, of -the Holy EuchaiisEjinYoiLife 
mistaken. In the first place, the statement in my. letter iwas 
of Mr. Linwood's doctrine, as 1 understand it, and I spoke of 
it as one which ' has always been held ir&liiii the Anglican 
Church. In the passage yon quote from my Bilston sermon, 
there is a word' loosely used, which I wish to correct, but 
without shy- -change of doctrine. For "real body and blood," 
read '' material hotly and blood;" which is evidently what I 



b who acknowledges the 
applied du openly acknnw- 



reproaobii.il term. But Papist implies simply o 
authority nf the Pope : and those 10 whom it 
ledge his authority. 

BlM we ira told thut the term is need by Done but the adversaries of the 
Romanists, and, therefore, they have a right to complain of it. At this rate 
[hey niay m'aie any titlu they will u term of reproach, by a imply refusing to 
apply it ru themselves. And we may he assured they will do so with even/ 
title which dun not imply a reproach to us. To call themselves distinctively 
Catholics, is (*» f/iey at least are well aware, whatever we may be) to call ut 
heretics. Let thcia be admonished, that when they except against tbe name 
of Papists, and assume that of Catholics, declaiming at tbe same time against 
the cruelly of using reproachful language— let them be admonished, thai tbe 
venture applied, nul to us, but to themselves. 

And let It not be thought that this is a trilling " question of worth and 
names;" it watu wise mn*i»i, bid down ami njiilfull)- acted on by sumo id' the 
leaders of the French Revolution, that " names are things." Great, ts the 
praclical effect in all debate anil controversy, of suffering to pass unnoticed 
and to become established, snch terms IIS bag the question, and virtually 
imply a diH-tsiuiL ou urn* tide. I rememlsar tohave met with a Romanist (by 
do means bigoted}, of tbe middle class or sociely, wilb whom I had a good 
deal of djawujajon of the points wherein wo differed. What seemed to dwell 
most on his mind wis, the inconsistency, as he deemed il, of our professing 
belief in "the Huly Calh.dk Church;" when "yours," he said, "is not the 
Catholic Church."— AraMibtkop Whttcley on '-the Errors of Romanism." 
Note A. 




meant to say. Now, sir, I dislike as much as you do the 
practice'o£«aicymg on religious discussions in newspapers. 
I have been called upon by anonymous correspondents, pro- 
feaiing^friendly feelings which their act belies, to deelare my 
principles- on this and that religious question— as if a clergy- 
man could submit to the degradation of pleading on a vague 
iilfcpiciom tn an .anonymous tribunal,, or. of acknowledging any 
earthly authority over him in thingsiBpiritiial, save that' of his 
ecciesdilstiicab superiors. Dut as-aosope^uiilaurned, and some 
(I fearJ^illJmiiided persons, »rc anonymously combined in the 
effort to malign, and, if possible, crash a young; clergyman of 
very weak health and very sensitive nimd-r-etevwhose: piety 
and honeBty they would do well to imitate, if theycamuot hope 
to approach him in learning and ability^— and^l >af :they. :hwe 
selected for their point of attack some exp teas ion* lOhllht; 
question of the Eucharist, which ought only to be viewed in 
connexion with the whole of his sermon, I shall so far deviate 
from a general rule as to say a few words on this question, I 
say then, and am prepared to maintain, that the Church of 
England, following the practice of the Primitive Church, has, 
within certain limits, designedly and wisely forborne to define 
the manner of the Communion of the Body and Blood of 
Christ in the Holy Eucharist. If so, we, her children, are 
bound by her example to be, within those limits, tolerant of 
the opinions we may severally entertain respecting those holy 
mysteries. The practical, and therefore most important points 
for the consideration of English churchmen are these. First, 
negatively : the Church of England excludes, on the one hand, 
the Roman error of a change in the substance of the consecrated 
elements ; inasmuch as she declares, in hur 28lh article, that 
it " is repugnant to the plain words of serin ture, overthrown! h 
the nature of a sacrament, and hath given occasion to mony 
superstitions :" she excludes on the other hanflj the Zumgfiah 
heresy, which will not allow any extraordinary grace whatever 
to belong to the Eucharistic communion i . inasmuch as she 
declares, in the same article, that the " body of Christ is giveri, 
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taken, nud eaten, in the supper, only after a u heavenly and 
spiritual manner ;'' and in her catechism, that " die body and 
blood of Christ" are " verily and indeed taken and received by 
the faithful." Secondly, churchmen will do well to rest their 
minds on the positive and most practical truths asserted by 
our Church; namely, that our souls are in that sacrament 
strengthened and refreshed by ihe body and blood of Christ, as 
our bodies are by the bread and wine; and again, that these 
blessings are taken and received " by the faithful' 7 only: 
inasmuch aa " the means whereby the bodv of Christ is 
received and eaten is faith." (Article 28.) While we reject 
the errors I have specified, and cleave to the practical truths, 
■ft need concern ourselves little respecting the precise manner 
in which i/r! is present in the sacrament, who lias declared, 
that, " wherever two or three are met. together in His name, 
there is He in the midst of them/' Although, therefore, I 
think, that Sir. Litiwood would have done better had he 
guarded his doctrine by a stronger protest against transubstan- 
tiation and the " many superstitions" to which it " hath given 
occasion," I see not the slightest reason to suppose that he 
exceeds the bounds which our church has set, or holds (as the 
compiler of a little tract on the subject would have us think) 
contrary to the Protestation at the end of the Communion 
Service, " any corporal presence of Christ's natural ilesh and 
blood." I gladly leave a subject, which I feel to be out of place, 
and which nothing but my wish to protect a much-injured and 
excellent friend would have allowed me to introduce. 

You censure, sir, some of my expressions respecting the 
I'Oiii- li iy who has given his parents mid friends so lunch cause 
ol iinbappines*. You takeveryunnecessary trouble in finding 
fault with my attributing his Seat attraction to curiosity or to 
love of music. In suggesting this, I meant not to blame either 
him or your community. In speaking of his " vanity," I did 
not do »o lightly, or on surmise, nor without that intimate 
knowledge of him which daily intercourse in school had given 
me, nor without the cor, current opinion of Mr. Welldon and 




his other masters, nor without the corroborating account or 
his schoolfellows in general. The publicity of his case was not 
owing to me : I withheld it, for the sake of his friends, until a 
statement was wrung from me against my will. But when 
obliged to make such a statement, you can hardly suppose I 
should refrain from throwing that fight upon the case, which 
would clearly shew, first, that the boy's defection did not arise 
from his connexion with the School ; next that his was a 
peculiar and isolated case ; and lastly, that his private judg- 
ment agaiiist the Church of England was not that of a strong- 
minded and intelligent person. 

Yon complain that I insinuate that " it was discreditable 
in you to hare 'Awn ivliL-ious instruction to a member of the 
Shrewsbury Grammar School." I do insinuate this in rather 
plain terms. And you, I think, would have done better to 
admit your fault, and express your regret for it, than to offer 
the defence which appears in your letter. Wad you done so, 
grievous as is the injury you have inflicted upon me, no words 
but those of forgiveness should have dropped from my pen. 
As it is, I still forgive you, but at the same time I am bound to 
declare your defence naught, and your fault great ; and, 
though I shall never speak of yourself uncharitably, I may 
often quote that fault and tlint defence aB evidence against the 
unholy practice of llomanism. 

You have yourself, sir, placed the micstion at an easy 
issue, when you say " Let me suppose that a Catholic were, 
under similar circumstances, to apply to you for instruction, I 
am convinced you would not refuse to give it.'' Now, sir, I 
ptrjfatf, not as unto men, but before the Searcher of all hearts, 
that I should not have done to you, as yon have done to me. 
If a pupil of yours, being of your faith, had applied to me for 
religious instruction, I should have spoken to him thus: — 
" Much as I desire that hereafter vou may embrace the com- 
munion of the Church of England, knowing what you do, and 
why you do it, ami being responsible for your act to no human 
authority, I cannot under present circumstances cnemiage 
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you to ib so, because, at your uge, and in the existing stage of 
vour education, I much doubt whether you are qualified to 
appreciate the separate and combined force of those arguments 
y which I should invite a fully educated person to the com- 
munion of the Church. Besides, I consider that while you 
are under tutelage, the honour and obedience you'owe to your 
parents^ and to persons appointed by them to instruct, you, 
ought to retain you in their faith. And lastly, I shall /'eel 
myself obliged to make them acquainted T.ith your application 
to me, aa I cannot become a party to fraud, and evasion, or 
abet you in what I know to be a breach of the discipline uuder 
which you live ; for the blessed, apostle St. Paul has taught me 
'of th.era who do evil that good may come, the damnation 
is just ;' and from our Divine Lord Himself I learn to do unto 
men all things whatsoever I would that they should do unto 
me.'' Thin, sir, is what I should have done and said; and I 
should be surprised indeed at the extreme weakness of the 
arguments by which you excuse your opposite conduct, if I 
did not know how weak Homauisin necessarily is in defending 
its peculiar doctrines and practices, when it ventures for a 
moment to quit the rampart of assumed infallibility. Was 
Nicodemus a boy of si.\teen, under the tutelage of parents and 
masters ? Is there the shadow of proof that any of the persons 
whom the Apostles converted were boys under the tutelage of 
parents and masters, whom they forsook to join the Christian 
communion '? If there were, as is probable, children in the 
family of the Plulippian jailer, who " was baptized, he and all 
his,'' they followed their parent in his conversion; — a very 
strong argument against you. And what liave the Jews and 
the Jewish council to do with the question ? They were not 
parents or tutors of the persona converted. 

For these reasons I cannot recal my avowed opinion that 
you did act discreditably in this matter — but having said thus 
much, which truth demands, I do not wish to press on you 
unkindly or ungenerously. 
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I know not with what justice you call [he RtflnUh a 
"persecuted creed," in these days. Doubtless there have 
been times, when the cruel persecutions of Home in the days 
of her dominion were retaliated against those of her communion 
with more severity linn s.l ('-preservation demanded or christian 
cfc'arity justified. But those times have happily passed away : 
and you have now not only the fullest toleration, but an equal 
right to every civil privilege with churchmen — the throne and 
the woolsack alone excepted. And this you call persecution. 
Wherever foil are not dominant, there you hold yourselves 
persecuted. In (his sense, but in no other; may yours always 
be "a persecuted creed." 

I thank you for the admonition at the close of your 
letter, and I shall be glad to profit by it. Yet, permit me to 
say, that I never have spoken Harshly or uncharitably of your 
or any other communion in my school or chapel. My general 
teaching is authoritative, not controversial. And whenever 
(as in the occasional study of ecclesiastical history! 1 have 
been compelled to speak of religious errors, I have never, I 
trust, failed to inculcate at the same time the lessons of charity. 
For I hold that a " theological hatred," with whatever creed 
connected, is an " intellectual poison ;" and (as expressed in 
my sermon) " that the honest and faithful disciple of an 
erroneous creed is a better man than the vicious or double- 
minded professor of the true Gospel." 

My lecture at Tiilston, you say, has done you (that is, 
the cause of Home) a real and substantial good : but never- 
theless, you " intend to analyse it" in your " Chapel." You 
have an unquestionable right to instruct your Hock as you 
think proper: but if you do not consider, ethers will, that a 
published discourse can only be met fairly Try a published 
reply. When you produce your strong reasons in print, I 
shall be ready to meet them, it' I think it necessary, not as 
confiding in my own learning or ability, but as believing that 
the Church of England stands upon a rock, as long as her 
own children are faithful to her : while the champion of Roma 
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has so weak a cause, that he can be smitten down with 
" a sling and a stone," in "the name of the Lord of hosts, 
the God of the armies of Israel." 

Sincerely trusting that you will not hereafter impute to 
discourtesy the use of terms which are expressly chosen as the 
most courteous I can adopt without compromising my Church 
and my conscience, or the expression, concerning Roman 
doctrine, of opinions whifeh r tfr^c6ntained in the [articles 1 sthK 
homilies, tb whi^h I hi W^B&tim^ } ! : vl ! * 

*■*-. ■■ 'U^')Ui6 i Ji bar. T'l'-'^-BeVl' JSrr '' " ;,t ' 
•- '-...i! ^vloBino o.t ry.- ■»••:.• .'• • • ..*• '■■ 

: !uj ir;o uoi 01 r^urs, in ^aU Christian charity, 

:.rj -(0ov X d bMTi^,., ,. ... >$g$j H KENNEDY. 
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ADDRESS. 

— — 

To the Hl-y. Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D. Head Master of 
the Royal Free Grammar School of King Edward the 
Sixth, in Shrewsbury. 
We, the undersigned, Mayor, Magistrates, and other 
inhabitants of the town of Shrewsbury, and residents in its 
vicinity, deem it no less a gratification to ourselves than an 
act of justice to your merits to offer to you our public 
congratulations on the numerous honours gained by your late 
pupils at both the Universities, and especially on the result of 
the recent classical examination at Cambridge, in which the 
three first names on the list of honours were those of gentlemen 
from Shrewsbury School — a distinction which, we believe, to 
have been unattained, nay, even uu approached, by any other 
seminary in the kingdom, deservedly celebrated as many of 
them are, for the training of sound and accomplished scholars. 
The experience thus afforded of your skilful tuition, 
proves to us that the high celebrity so long enjoyed by 
Shrewsbury School, under the auspices of your eminent 
predecessor, will be fully maintained, if not increased, in your 
hands, and most abundantly justifies the anticipations of that 
distinguished Scholar and Prelate, who, in closing his brilliant 
career amongst us, to occupy the exalted station in which his 
latter years were passed, added one more to the numerous 
benefits be had conferred on this town and neighbourhood, by 
the pains which he took to bring about the appointment as his 
successor of bis favourite and most distinguished pupil. 

And whilst we sincerely sympathise with you in the 
honest pride with which you must contemplate the success of 
your labours, we gratefully rejoice also for ourselves and for 
our connections, thai a trust so important as that of the 




I moral, and intellectual culture of the generation 
g around us, should have devolved upon one to whom we 
tan look with confidence, as uniting to extensive learning and 
mental acquirements of the highest order, a deep and earnest 
anxiety to instruct and confirm those under his care in sound 
religious principles and Christian morals. 

In conclusion, tve «ould offer to yon our earnest wishe* 
that you may be long spared, in health and happiness, to 
follow up the honourable course of extensive usefulness in 
which you are engaged — that year after year you may continue 
to witness the academical triumphs of your pupils — that those 
remaining under your care may be prompted to emulation by 
the distinctions conferred on those who go before them; and 
that you may enjoy the crowning satisfaction of knowing that 
your anxious labours have led to the formation, not only of 
sound scholars, but also of accomplished Christian men, 
prepared to adorn the several stations to which they may in 
after life be called, and looking with gratitude lo you as their 
early guide and example. 

Signed by three Peers of the Realm, by 
four Members of the House of Commons, by 
eleven Trustees of the Schools, by twenty-sis 
Members of the Corporation, by thirty-eight 
Clergymen, by forty-four Magistrates, and by one 
hundred and eighty-two members of the learned 
professions, merchants, tradesmen, and other. 
inhabitants of (he town and neighbourhood. 
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EXTRACT FROM DR. KENNEDY'S REPLY. 

Mb. Matob, and Gentlemen — If I could for one 
instant suppose that an address such as that which has now 
]>#pn k.o/1 signed so largely and presented so publicly, were 
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meant as a personal compliment to myself, I should be 
oppressed with a painful sense of my own unfitness to receive 
bo great a honour. But it is not thus that I interpret your 
address. I regard it rather as a pledge of the lively concern 
you feel for the credit and efficiency of the venerable institution 
over which I preside. In so far as it applies to myself, 1 
receive it with earnest ami respectful gratitude hs a token of 
good-will from my neighbours and townsmen, as an assurance 
that they view with kind sympathy my efforts to sustain the 
honour of Shrewsbury Schotil, and to protect the interests 
involved iu its success. From <li^t.inrtion , which is not my 
due, or which is more than my due, I should shrink as from 
;ui unrighteous possession ; Imt kindness from any quarter I 
can thankfully welcome, without too eu'riotirly scanning the 
title by which I obtain it. 

You are pleased to offer me your congratulations upon 
the honours lately acquired by my pupils in both Universities. 
I respectfully and cordially thank you in the name of the 
school; in my own name I thank you not less cordially. 
With you I rejoice that the pupils of my revered predecessor 
did not lose under my care the learning they had previously 
gained : I rejoice, moreover, that others, who had not enjoyed 
the inestimable .■idvanf-i-rco!" Bishop Butler's personal teaching, 
have yet been enabled to profit by that discipline, which he 
created imd matured, and which it is my fondest wish ft) 
maintain in full efficiency. 

You may reasonably expert that On an occasion like the 
present I should give you some account of a sKwarSshlp 
which I have now exercised among you for neaily BVe yean 
To speak of self is at all times a delicate and painful task ; 1 
shall do so as little as the subject will permit; and for that 
little I would bespeak your candid and indulgent interpretation, 

If emolument had been ray primary bbjfect, 1 should 
never have undertaken mv present duties. In accepting the 
Head Mastership of Shrewsbury School, I resigned an income 
larger, more certain, more free, from nutlet; lad tesponsiliility, 



with a mansion more agreeable in its appointments than (as I 
knew) awaited me here. I resigned prospects also of a highly 
flattering kind. Do not suppose that I mention these circum- 
stances with a shade of regret and self-reproach. Very' fei 
from it. I mention them solely to add force to my statement 
of the motives which induced me to accept my present office. 
I had a strong aJleetion lor the suhool in which I was educated, 
an earnest coniidence in the wisdom and power of ifssystem 1 
I loved classical literature, artd I have always found a high sail 
exciting pleasure in pouriug its treasures into mind*, desirous 
and prepared to receive them — minds such as I justly expected 
to find in thasixth form of Shrewsbury School. In short, I 
hoped to do mare good here than elsewhere, and in the con- 
sciousness of doing good I knew that I should taste the purest 
and best bnppiness;of human life. Friends diere were who 
warned me th;it 1 must expect serious diflicullies in the moral 
government of this school — difficulties arising from its 
situation on the edge of a populous town. I did not underrate 
these difficulties, but I prepared to meet them in dependence, 
1 hope, on higher power than nay own. I chose my principles 
of action, and, allowing a just latitude in details, I resolved to 
abide by them m thu main, stand or fall, sink or swim. lathe 
first place I determined, as in duty bound, to maintain the 
discipline of my predecessor in all its essentials ; in the general 
arrangement, lessons, and exercises of the school; in the 
half-yearly examinations as the test of improvement; in 
monthly change of place, and distribution of merit money 
for the const-nit encouragement of emulation ; in freely raising 
and liberally rewarding industry : i:i ilis.'ouiitL'nancing and 
degrading habitual idleness, I further dctermined-to proscribe, 
under the severest penalties, whatever is immoral in act or 
tendency ; trusting thus to compensate for the want of that 
continual surveillance which is foreign to the habits and 
character of English public education. I determined to 
enforce the discipline of school bounds, the transgression of 
h is often the first step to greater evil. I introduced the 










University cap, in order that, the members of the school being 
thus known, those persons who abetted boys in any impropriety 
might be without the shadow of excuse for their conduct. 
And in conformity with these principles I have, from time to 
lime, removed bad examples from the school ;* hut with such 
scrupulous caution, that I have never had reason to regret my 
own decision, or to suppose Unit its propriety was questioned 
by any person, old or young, who was acquainted with the 
facts of the case. Concurrently with this fitrictuess in matters 
of vital import, I wished to be lenient, and even indulgent, in 
Other respects; to reduce corporal punishment within the 
narrowest limits ; to deal witli boys as rational beings by 
explaining to them the reasons of discipline and the just 
motives to obedience; to give credence to every bay of 
unimpeached character; to make my pupils hi general, and 
those of higher standing especially, understand and 'fuel that 
my advice and assistance would be always at their disposal, and 
that, if they erred for want of a counsellor and friend, the faidt 
would be in themselves. 

It is, I trust, needless to add that I determined to instruct 
those committed to my care, according to my ability, in Hi.' 
doctrine and discipline of our Church, and to lay before them, 
week by week, their privileges, hopes, and duties as baptized 
members of Christ. In this matter 1 had iudeed no choice ; 
my path was clear aiwl denned, both as a minister of the 
gospel, and aa master of a school, founded by Edward the 
Sixth, and endowed by Elizabeth, fur instruction in sound 
learning and in the reformed doctrine of the Anglican branch 
of the Church Catholic. My weakness and imperfection in 
the disi'li.H'ge of this tiered duly alllicls me with frequent 
sorrow and humiliation; but woe indeed were mine had I 
altogether neglected it. Not that reason and experience would 
induce me or any thinking person to expec* immediate and 



" As ihis statement baa been uuLimlty i 
persons, it ia proper lo say, thut only [our aucb in 
the period ot my tl'nU Mastership, thai ia, in Ik 



■ iircprMenfed bj- unworthy 
lances bave occurred thrfng 
years and a ball'. 
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marvellous results from the moat able and assiduous religious 
instruction in a public school. It is in this epitomized world 
as in the world at large : some of the seed, may fall upon 
good ground and bear good fruit ; but here too we find the 
way-side with its fowls of prev, here the stony soil with its 
ephemeral growth, here the thorny ground with its choked 
produce. Yet, despite the disappointment and discouragement 
and tribulation which are the appointed and daily crosses of 
every Christian minister, woe be to me if I preach not Christ 
to my Christian pupils ;, woe be to me if I set not before them 
them the defprmity of sin and the beauty of holiness — the folly 
of irreligion and the pleasantness of godly wisdom — the despair 
of the faithless and the triumph of the faithful in the day of 
their Lord's coming : woe be to me if I speak not of these 
things, though they fall on dull cold ears; if I cast not my 
bread upon the waters, with humble trust that it may be found 
after many days. 

Have you never, on shaking offa fit of absence, seemed 
to perceive at that very moment a speech or other sound that 
had really been uttered many minutes before ; and hive you 
never answered it a3 if immediately addressed to you? I 
know not how it is with others ; but so it is has often happened 
to myself. Analogous to this is the ease of many a young 
hearer of the word. He hears it with the hearing of the ear, 
but he perceives not at the time with the soul : he is spiritually 
absent from God, intent only on frivolous pleasures, or, it may 
be, on secular learning or the honours of this world. But a 
time may come, when sorrow, sickness, disappointment, or 
some other dispensation of grace, will arouse him from his 
spiritual absence, when his mind shall be again awake to 
■vangelic sounds. Then it may be that the truths which were 
long since spoken to his outward ears by faithful pastors and 
teachers shall tush in upon his soul with all the freshness of 
novelty and all the force of conviction, and shall become the 
blessed means of recalling the man to the narrow way of 
godHfim*, from which the boy had wandered. Let me then 
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adopt, and may I, as far as in me lies, fulfil, the pious prayer, 
which tha Bishop, my revered predecessor, recorded in the 
School . Kegister, on closing the list of his pupils — a prayer 
whicb^ I trust, his beatified spirit is still permitted to address 
to the throne of Grace : — 

'••••''• God blestf tod prosper them, • attd grant tbat my successors may labour 
faithfully, gealeusly, : and happily in. jtfeeir. calling, training those who are 
«pnMe4. & tMr, care in the principles of ^ue religion and sound learning, and 
endeavouring to make them good christians, good scholars, and honourable 
ana useful members of society. Am£n. 



-- • ■ i ■■/■.. i i 



Thus I have deemed it righ£ to lay before t yoii the prin- 
ciples upon which I undertook to conduct thjs scnool. I hold 
them now, as then, to be the truest anff tjie best open to my 
choice, and I only lament the infirm and imperfect manner in 

' s i'J ' IT 1 ' 1 < ' i)'1 " ' ' 

which I have carried them out. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


USED IN SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. 


llolv Bible 


Used in all Forms. 


Book of Common Prayer (witn reference 




loS.S.) ;■/.". 


Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 
T. H. Forms. 






Watts's 1st and Historical Catechism . 


Bullar's Scripture Questions ..... 


I. II. III. 


A Volume containing 




Chief Truths of Christian Religion 1 








Young. Churchman Armed 




Faith and Duty of a Christian .... 
Nicholfs's Exercises on the Church 








■ III. IV. V, VI. 


Explanation of the Collects 








Hale's Preparation for Confirmation 




Bishop Ken's Manual of Prayer 




A Volume containing 




Sinclair's Questions on Church 






IV. V. 


Le Bas on Types and I'ropheciea . . | 


Lessons on Scripture Evidences . . 




Greek Testament .... ... 


. IV. V. VI. 




. IV. 


Nicholls's Help to the Study of the Bib 


e V. VI. 


Bercns's History of the Common Piaye 


r VI. 




. VI. 


Bishop Wilson's Principles, Duties, ai 


d 


M.ixims oTCiirisLuiiity 


. VI. 




. VI. 


The Articles<*rVChurch of England are e 


plaioed to the Sixth Form 


according la Biflhup Utm-ri'lgp, and 1E10 Apostles' 


Creed according to Bishop 


Peerton. 








EXTRACT FROM DR. KENNEDYS SERMON. 

Among the manifold evils, which the ambitious and 
corrupt Papacy has entailed upon the kingdom of Christ, not 
the least mischievous is the necessity of frequent disputation. 
Necessary it is that we contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the Saints ; fitting, that we be able to render unto 
every man a reason for the hope that is in us ; meet, right, and 
our bounden duty, that we endeavour to convert the sinner 
from the error of his ways and to save a soul from death. For 
these reasons and for the allegiance we owe to ,the truth as it is 
in Jesus, we should always be ready to wield the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God, not only against the infidel 
and the Jew, but also against the heretic, who in things per- 
taining to salvation presumes to add unto, or to take away 
from, the words of the Book of Life. But let us neither deny 
nor forget, — rather let us always avow and bear in mind, that 
they who engage in controversy should do bo with fear and 
trembling, lest by lack of learning, insight, or discretion, they 
injure the cause they are zealous to serve : with self-distrust 
and prayer, lest for want of candour, charity, and humility, 
they sin against their own souls and those of their hearers. 



The dispute with Rome is of necessity one of mutual 
crimination. Heresy and schism are the heaviest reproaches 
to which they who name the name of Christ can be liable. 
Yet such is the breach between the Churches of England and 
Rome, so wide their disunion; so hostile their attitude, that 
nothing less than heresy and schism in one or the other of 
these Churches can explain or justify tile separation. And 
upon this question we are in point of fact obliged to join issue : 
whether our own Church or that of Rome is schismatical and 
heretical. But this is not a controversy which can be waged 
upon strictly defensive principles : the very nature of the 



i to carry the war of argument into the 
The Church of Rome lays claim to the 
whole domain of Christendom ; she allows no partition, fche 
grants no compromise, She says not, I am the truest Church, 
but, I am the only trni? Church, and there is salvation in none 
other. We then of the Church of England have no choice ; 
we must shew the falsehood and injustice of such claims, or 
stand self-convicted of hete'ty fold seithm. The Church of 
Rome relies upon her Antiquity : We must shew that she has 
departed from ancient faith, debased ancient discipline, and 
violated the ancient lights of churches. She boasts her 
Unity; we must shew that she is not united within herself, 
and 1) the guilty cause of disunion in Christendom. She 
asserts her Holiness ! we are compelled to prove that she is not 
holy either in her distinctive doctrines or her peculiar ritual: 
that her jrrinciples and practice neither tend to holiness, 
viewed abstractedly, nor have produced holiness, viewed 
historically. She proclaims her Catholicity ■ we are hound to 
demonstrate that her usurpations and corruptions rent the 
Church Catholic in the first instance, and her obstinacy in 
maintaining them has widened and perpetuated the schism to 
the present day. She extols her Apostoliciry: we are obliged 
to prove that she widely and lamentably errs from the 
Apostolic standard of doctrine, discipline, and worship. She 
vaunts her Infallibility : it is our duty to shew that the claim 
is futile and falsa : that her Popes have erred, her Councils 
have erred; that her Canon I-nw is full of error, founded in a 
great degree on spurious and forged documents. " Sitting in 
the icmple of God and shewing herself that she is God," she 
hurls against us the sentence of eternal condemnation, warning 
us, if we would flee from the wrath to come, to recant our 
heresies, to be reconciled to her, and to return into her 
maternal bosom. God be praised that we cannot retaliate: 
we do not claim, and dare not exercise, the prerogative of the 
one Almighty and Omniscient Judge. Ho we then allow, that 
ifl the enmmunion of Rome there is safety to the Christian, 



while she declares lhat in ours there is certain destruction ? 
God. forbid, We charge her with the heinous sin of idolatry. 
To an idolatrous Church, which of us will dare to flee for 
safety ? Which of us rather will not say to them of her com- 
munion "come out of her, that ye be uot partakers of her sins, 
and that ye receive not of her plagues?'' In order to seal the 
rouvielion of I'apal Rome, we .ire ibrced to summon from (lie 
pages of history the long army of foul crimes which she has 
perpetrated, authorized, or abetted in violation of the laws of 
God, in opposition to the mind of Christ, and in derogation of 
the sacred rights of humanity. All this we arc bound, to do ; 
we are bound to protest against the tyrannies; the errors, the 
sins of Popery ; we are bound to appeal against them to God 
the Judge of all, to Christ the Head of the Universal Church, 
to the infallible oracles of revelaliou, to the i libunal oi' Beaton 
and conscience, which the Creator has established in the heart 
of all his creatures, providing at the same time an ussessor for 
them who will receive Him, even the Spirit of truth, that 
guideth into all truth. 

But in thus bearing our firm and faithful testimony 
against Papal delusions, let us beware lhat we make not ship- 
wreck of our own charity and humility. 

First, lei us hold last charity. — While we denounce 
error, let us forbear to condemn the erring. We cannot 
indeed avoid referring to human crimes as witnesses against 
the system which engendered or encouraged them. We may 
sometimes be compelled to adduce the deeds or words of 
living men in proof or illustration of the principles and prac- 
tice of the Konian .See. Hut as evidence only, and oidy when 
such evidence is needful, let us adduce them, not in bitterness 
and animosity, not to gratify m ourselves or to etir up in those 
that hear us, an angry and revengeful spirit. Lot us carefully 
distinguish between the error and them that err. Error of 
every description, but especially error in things divine, m an 
bound, wherever we meet it, to denounce and combat. This 
is a duly wc owe to Go 1, cur neighbour, ami mti-sdvt's. Hut 
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while we know and proclaim that all error is in itself evil, it is 
a problem beyond ilie appointed reach ol' human discernment 
to determine what amount of evil is engendered in any indivi- 
dual mind by the reception of any particular error. We arc 
therefore guilty of the very same presumption which we charge 
upon the Church of Rome, we usurp the province of God 
himself, when we pretend to measure the character and proba- 
ble conduct of any fellow- creature by the terms of his religious 
profession. Our duty, our wisdom, and our happiness mniuly 
lie in thinking no evil, in "hoping all things" good of our 
neighbour, although he may not have been led to so tlear an 
insight of the truth as it is in Jesus, as God in his infinite and 
unmerited mercy may have vouchsafed to ourselves. 



The stronger our faith in the pure Gospel of Jesus, the 
more loving, patient, and tolerant shall we be towards those 
that differ from us. It is thus we shall best evince that the 
Spirit, of Christ dwelleth in us ; that we are true disciples of 
Him, who, when he was reviled, reviled not again: the charity 
which hopeth all things and beareth all things is the most 
certain evidence of the faith which endure th to the end. 

Nor is it less needful that in this, as in every contro- 
versy on religious subjects, we guard with wa I ch fulness and 
prayer our Christian humility. "Let him that thinketh he 
standeth, take heed lest he Jail," We stand, not by our 
condemnation of error, but by our love and practice of truth. 
Let us learn, as one of the lessons taught in the beautiful 
parable of the good Samaritan, that the honest and faithful 
disciple of an erroneous creed is a better mnii than the vicious 
or double-minded professor of the true Gospel. Let us not 
forget that, in tile very profession of Protestantism, there is 
room for the worst display of Roman bigotry and superstition. 

Do we coll ourselves Protestant Christians, while we 
refuse or neglect to examine and understand the grounds 
of our profession ? Do we frequent the services of the 
Church, and omit the study of the Scriptures? Do we put 
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our faith and our conscience in the keeping of our favourite 
minister, and hang upon his words as upon the searching 
oracles of God ? Are we ready to propagate our faith by fraud, 
connivance, or- persecution ? Are we scrupulously attentive 
to the forms and ceremonies of devotion, while the life and 
the spirit ate habitually dead within us? Are we punctilious 
to receive' the outward and visible feign of the Lord's Supper ; 
but careless whether we possess the Shiess to receive, or the ' 
marks of foaltfrig received, the'' $ti ward! and spiritual grace? 1 
Do we live- & profane or inoWereftt' Hfe, in the secret hope that 
a death-bed repentance, a sacrametftal 'ttomttretrtioH, and a 
ministerial absolution," will abolish our sins^ : and waft us, 
justified and sanctified, td the! presence' of amr Judge? Do 
we carry our children to the baptismal font, teach them the 
Church Catechism, bring them to the rite of Confirmation, 
take them to Church on Sundays, and think this is all that 
God requires of us as parents, while we forget to train them 
by our own example, by well-chosen precept, and by every- 
day offices of watchful kindness to the knowledge and love of : 
their Saviour, to Christian charity, and to that purity of heart 
and life without which no man shall see God? To whatever 
extent, my brethren, we have admitted or encouraged any of 
these habits of thought or practice, to that extent there abides 
in us, Protestants though we call ourselves, 'the evil spirit of 
Romanism. " He is not a Jew," says St. Paul^ " who is one 
outwardly, neither is that circumcision which is outward in 
the flesh : but he is a Jew who is one inwardly ; and circum- 
cision is that of the heart, in the spirit and not in the letter ; 
whose praiae is not of men, but of God." So . neither is he a 
Protestant — a Reformed Catholic Christian, . " who is one 
outwardly ; but he who is reformed inwardly, whose heart is 
Christian — and who protests not with his lips, only but in his 
life — in the spirit and not in the letter— against 'such deprava- 
tion of Gospel truth, and departure from Gospel hplinesss, as 
as he censures in his erring brethren.— Whateley on 
Bomanism, p. 22. 
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